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CAPTAIN “RIVY” GRENFELL 


Who has been reported killed in action while attached to the 9th Lancers, in which his twin brother, Captain F. N. Grenfell, also 

served, and also, it will be remembered, greatly distinguished himself. The twins, who were very much alike in appearance, 

were inseparable companions, both distinguished themselves on the polo field, and it is a melancholy coincidence that one should 
have been killed and the other wounded in practically the same action 
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The Letters of Eve 


Being the Correspondence of the Hon. Evelyn Fitshenry with her friend, the Lady Betty Berkshire. 


Eve decides to economise and to do her own 
cooking, to Adam’s pride and delight— 
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and entrenches herself in the intelligence department for 
the purpose ; 


but when Adam, on sampling the results, suggests that 
she ought to keep that sort of thing for the Germans, there 
is trouble 


200, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR. 


Y DEAR BETTY,—I don’t think there’ll be much need to 
write the history of the war, do you? Not for the present 
generation to read, anyway, for it’s all so tragic and so 
awful and so intensely dramatic as well that its history 

will be written on our hearts, it seems to me, like Calais on Queen 
Mary’s. Of course, in a world of all sorts and conditions there are 
always, I suppose, some amongst us—like those women wonderfully 
arrayed who, they say, are carousing in the wake of the French 
Ministry in France’s new capital, Bordeaux—qut n'ont pas de 
famille; ce sont des gens qu'on ne voit jamais en dewil; and here 
in England it’s still perhaps difficult to realise we’re at war, chant 
the Cabinet Ministers never so loudly their eloquent calls to arms. 
* * * 


ut with the Germans for enemy war’s less of a game even than 
usual, isn’t it? The unending battles, the grinding, nerve- 
racking struggle that in the end crushes to powder all but the finest 
morale, our inhuman enemy—it all horrifies, appals. Rheims, Louvain, 
Termonde, the long list of atrocities, the firing on the Red Cross, the 
continuous espionage in our midst, the breaking of treaties, the press 
campaign of lies, the mines scattered on the sea’s highways. War’s 
terrible at best, I suppose, but as it’s waged to-day it’s something 
quite unspeakable, inhuman, a grim and ghastly spectre that blots 
out all the beauty of the world and makes the civilisation we talk so 
much about just a farce. But, as Lord Curzon says, such bloodshed 
and atrocity and cruelty as the Germans have been guilty of didn’t 
happen even in barbarous times. 
* * * 


nd what we’re covertly giving voice to amongst ourselves, you 

know, Betty, is the fear that when the time comes to get our 
own back we shan’t get it back properly. You mark my words, we'll 
be British and magnanimous and merciful and too proud to take 
advantage—you know the sort of thing. Seems to me it’s in the 
middle, not at the end, of a war one ought to draw up terms of peace. 
In the middle you feel the brunt; at the end, when it’s over and 
we're tired and numbed with suffering— well, then it is over, isn’t it, 
and what does it matter? What does anything matter ?—that’s our 
uppermost feeling. Not the biggest levy in history, not the bloodiest 
revenge, nothing, nobody in all the world can bring back to us for 
one single moment all those dear dead who need never have died or 
give us one glimpse of the gay and sparkling faces we knew and now 
know no longer. 
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a * * 
Which brings me once again to what is never far from any of us 
these dreadful days—the thought of all those “ consecrated 
deaths,” as Mr. Lloyd George has called them, the news of 
which has brought such frightful grief to so many one knows, not to 
mention all those many—ah, so terribly many !—others one doesn’t 
know. Amongst the officers’ casualties, what makes it so particularly 
sad with several of them is that so many are comparatively newly 
married. Poor young Mrs. Wyndham, Diana Lister that was, whose 
picture was in last week’s TATLER, was only married last year, and 
Lady Guernsey, Lady Rosabelle Bingham, Lady Arthur Hay and 
many others now widows are not much more than brides. 
* * * 


Joor the Wyndhams friends innumerable are grieving. Poor Lady 
Grosvenor, whose house in Park Lane is nowa St. John of 
Jerusalem centre, has lost husband and son within a year, and both 
were such favourites. I suppose George Wyndham was one of the 
best-loved men of his day, and all Lady Ribblesdale’s daughters—she 
was a sister of Mrs. Asquith’s, of course—are charming and clever. 
Lady Arthur Hay, you know, is Mrs. Edward Stonor’s handsome 
daughter, and her husband, whose famous regiment, the Irish Guards, 
has fought so splendidly and suffered so heavily, was his brother, 
Lord Tweeddale’s heir, and Lady Rosabelle Bingham belongs, of 
course, to the adventurous Erskines, a daughter of Lord Rosslyn and 
niece of Millicent Sutherland, who is just back from Belgium after 
being anyway within earshot of bombs. And news of the death of 
Lady Guernsey’s husband came only a day or two after her elder 
brother’s marriage to one of the Inchiquin girls—and now he too is 
gone or going to the front, I believe. 
* * * 


nd then there was young Lieutenant Lockwood, Colonel 

“ Mark’s” nice nephew and heir, and Captain FitzGerald of 

the 4th Dragoons, and poor Rivy Grenfell, the cheeriest and coolest 

of polo players and most charming of gentlemen, and Lord Plymouth’s 

son. It was splendid of his father, wasn’t it, to take the chair at the 

Chancellor’s wonderful Albert Hall meeting in spite of his deep 

mourning? Ah, Betty, sometimes they’re too heart-breaking, aren’t 

they, these sacrifices of our people? With the light of their lives 

gone out, how to go on, how to look up, how to face the world at all— 
that will be the hardest part of all for some of us. 
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THE ROLL 
SIR ROLAND J. CORBET 


Coldstream Guards (wounded) 


jN mong the wounded and missing, too—that dreadful “ missing ” 
—there are ever so many people one knows, aren’t there ? 
Lord John Hamilton’s reported death was a great shock to the 
King’s household, he’s such a popular Deputy Master, and the 
subsequent correction “wounded and a prisoner” came as a 
great relief. Young Allan Mackenzie, Lord Knollys’s son-in- 
law, who’s wounded, is also in the Court set, and since I wrote 
you last the Barttelots have fresh trouble added to their mourn- 
ing for poor gallant Nigel as Sir Walter, his elder brother, is 
now wounded. And Lord Rosebery and his family are anxious 
about Major Grant of the Coldstreams, Lady Sybil’s husband. 
The Kenmares, as I suppose you’ve heard, got news of the 
missing Lord Castlerosse after some dreadful days of waiting, 
and the sons of both Lady Kinloss and Lady Kilmorey are 
amongst the wounded in Paris, where I believe Lord Robert 
Innes-Ker is also hors de combat. A most 
unwilling prisoner, I’ll bet you, is Ivan Hay, 
keenest of tango and “rag” performers, and 
another on the missing list is Lord Willingdon’s 
son, who’s only just of age. 
* * * 

I see, by the way, that they’re crying, “ Hold, 

enough!” in certain quarters with regard 
to the different comforts for our men that 
we’re all so busy about. On the other hand, 
all the wives of all the officers we know are 
as hard at work as ever collecting for their 
husbands’ regiments. So we're taking no 
notice of any orders to stop—knowing better ; 
and we've sent out to the fleet in the North 
Sea all the damsons and travel-proof stuff 
from Bucksteep and are still working away 
for dear life, maids and all, on comforters and 
helmets and gloves and things for the same 
destination. Bill’s fished out no fewer than 
four old sweaters that are now being dyed 
blue, and as for your peppermints, Betty, 
we've heard already about how they’ve been 
appreciated, during last week’s rain and cold 
especially. Our brave boys, though no doubt 
toujours le bull dog, as their French brother- 
in-arms put it, are only children au fond, 
you know—witness their joy on wearing a 
Prussian’s helmet at the acutest angle. 

* * * 

il rather like seeing so many men in uniform about the streets 

—not to speak of airships up above; it gives an almost 
Continental air to London, though I can’t say khaki’s becoming 
to any but the handsomest, and I wish we saw more of the 
dark blue I hear they’re helping it out with now. But the 
shortage of men under fifty is awfully marked everywhere 
already ; the masses of women about—all chirping away hard, 
poor dears, and studying like mad “ How to be Useful in War 
Time.” We've heen walking down Whitehall with Bill these 
last few mornings, but that’s—dreadful. For outside the 
Admiralty and War Office they wait, the poor women whose 
sons and husbands and sweethearts are in the fighting line. 
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Lafayette 


OF HONOUR 


2ND LIEUT. W. G. HOULDSWORTH 


Scots Guards (wounded) 
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LIEUTENANT C. J. BALFOUR 


Scots Guards (wounded) 


nd talking of Paris reminds me that there are plenty of 

autumn fashions to be seen, thanks chiefly to the lots of 
Americans and heaps of Parisiennes about who may not be 
sporting what they consider absolutely le grand chic, but come 
near enough to it for London anyway. Their blue serge coats 
and skirts are so inevitable as to bea positive livery, and, of 
course, they’re all tuniced or flounced, and most of ’em button 
“‘wisibly ” down the front, and all wear the necessary touch of 
fur you’ve absolutely got to make a dash in now if you don’t 
want to be an alsoran. But the new hat’s only for the brave 
and beautiful, I fear. It’s a white, always white, flat feather 
cap with a wing sticking out unexpected like, and they say the 
furs are to be as voluminous as our skirts, which J think are 
getting simply horrid. And talking of frocks, I hear the new 
Gaby Deslys ones are—well, Gaby-er than ever, and I’d go and 
see ‘em for myself if I didn’t feel so very 
much off that kind of show just now somehow. 
I believe the wounded Tommies at the London 
pronounced the lady quite a “ nice bit of stuft” 
when she went and told them how much she 
loved them and presented them with all the 
colossal wreaths she got at the Palace the 
night before, and bought them cigarettes, all 
which things somehow or other got into quite 
a number of the papers next day. 

* * * . 

Suppose you saw, my Betts, that there’s 

another Lady Carson now, and quite a 
nice little wedding she had, with the London- 
derrys and Mrs. Hall Walker and Mr. Bonar 
Law to keep things cheerful, in spite of the 
war and Government treachery about Home 
Rule and other things. Only a very short 
while ago didn’t the Ulster king deny flatly 
and emphatically the possibility of his getting 
married in general and to Miss Frewen in 
particular? But in love and war all’s fair, I 
suppose, isn’t it? And, of course, you’ve 
heard of the great F. E.’s departure for the 
front—a change after the Press Bureau, which 
didn’t exactly suit his health. At the war he’ll 
be no longer the lion of the Bar or the Lloyd 
George of Tory platforms, but just—one of 
the Smiths. 

* * * 
es, London still rings with rumours. Every day there’s a 

new one, or at least an old one in fresh guise; and it’s 
a dull dog of a guest indeed who goes out to dinner unprovided 
with something thrilling. I think we’ve finished with the 
Russians, but we are still going strong on the spies—specially 
at the clubs, I believe; and the very latest German governess 
in whose “boxes” incriminating documents have been dis- 
covered is said to have left only lately the house of an cfficial 
who comes quite giddily near the very topmost rung on the ladder 
of precedence. Daren’t breathe his name, of course, even to you, 
but I hear the danger wasn’t made less by the fact that the wife 
and daughter are great chatterboxes. 


Lafayette 
LIEUT. SIR GAWAINE BAILLIE 


Scots Greys (killed) 
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THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins Station. Patronised by Royalty. 

BEMBRIDGE, I.W.—Royal Spithead Hotel. Facing sea. Boating Club. Golf Links. 
BIRMINGHAM.—The Imperial Hotel. First-class. Over 100 rooms. Garage. 
BLACKPOOL.—Cleveley’s Hydro. Golf inown grounds (18 holes). Terms from 7/6. Garage. 

Clifton Hotel, Bestin Blackpool. Mostcentral. R.A. & A.A. Tel.‘‘ Comfort.” 

Imperial Hydro Hotel. Gentlemen and Family, First-class. 
BOSCOMBE.—Salisbury Hotel. Near links, pier, &c. Very moderate terms. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—South Cliff Hotel, Southbourne. Proprietor, R. G. Gale. 

Royal Bath Hotel. East Cliff. Hotel de Luxe of the South. 
Hotel Mont Dore. Golf Links within two minutes’ walk. 
Bourne Hall Hotel. Near West Station and Golf Links. 
Gordon Hotel, Southbourne, Only Hotel on Cliffs, 
Lansdowne Hotel. Oldest Family & Commercial in Bournemouth. Tel. 101, 
London Hotel. The Square, Grill room open daily & Sundays. J.H.Monfiet. 
BRADFORD.—Alexandra Hotel. Adjoins Empire. Close to golf links. 
BRIGHTON.—Queen's Hotel. Best position. En pension from 3 guineas per week, 
Royal Albion. Brighton's Newest Hotel. Tels. 903 P.O., 1791 National. 
Royal York Hotel. Proprietor, H. J. Preston. 
CARDIFF.—Park Hotel. Best in Wales. Garage. Arthur Guest, Manager. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.—Station Hotel. Family and Commercial. Moderate terms. 
Warwick Castle Hotel. Family and Commercial. Moderate terms. 
COWES.—The Fountain Hotel. Adjoining Pier and Station. Telephone No. 459. 
Gloster Hotel. First-Class. Facing Sea. 
CROYDON EAST, S.E.—Shirley Park Hotel. Inclusive terms from 3 gns. week, ‘The 
Golfer's Paradise." 
CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 
DEAL.—Royal Hotel. First class Family. Proprietress, Mrs. F. Meinhardt. 

South Eastern. Largest leading Hotel facing sea, nearest Golf Links. 
DORKING.—Star and Garter Hotel. Family Hotel. L.B. &S.C.R. Two minutes Station. 
DOUGLAS, I. of M.—The Villiers Hotel. Unrivalled position. Write for Booklet. 
EASTBOURNE.—The Pier Hotel. Terms from 7s. 6d. per day, T. H. Green, Proprietor, 

The Chatsworth Private Hotel. First-class. Facing sea. 

Sea View. Grand Parade. Facing sea. 
ELY (Cambs.).—The Club Hotel. Family and Commercial. 
FOLKESTONE.—Grand. Facing the sea. Motor Garage. 
HASTINGS.—Palace Hotel. The ‘‘ Leading ’’ Hotel. Facing Sea. Garage. 
HINDHEAD (Surrey).—Hotel Moorlands. On Portsmouth road. 820 ft. above sea. 
HULL.—Grosvenor Hotel. Officially appointed by R.A.C., A.A., M.U., & A.C.U. Tel. No. 223, 
HY THE.—Hotel Imperial. Week-ends, including 1st rail, Hotel and Golf, £2 2s.. 6d. 
ILFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 
INVERNESS.—Station Hotel. H. H. Ward, Manager. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—Lansdowne Private Hotel. First-class. 
TOMINTOUL.—Richmond Hotel. Fishing, Posting, Motoring, Garage, etc. 
TORQUAY.—Imperial Hotel. First-class. 

Queen's Hotel. Central position on sea front. 

Grand Hotel. Nearest station, facing sea, best position. 

Victoria and Albert Hotel. First-class. Due south. Garden. 

Belgrave Hotel.—Situated in own grounds, lovely view overlooking Torbay. 
TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First-class family, 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 
VENTNOR.—Bonchurch Hotel. First-class Family. In own grounds of 2 acres. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week-end Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 

Royal Hotel for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric Light. Garage. 
Delightful Centre for a Holiday. Enquire, Phillput's Bookshops. 
WEYMOUTH.—Hotel Edward (late Royal Marine). Facing bay and gardens, 

London and White Hart Hotels. Professional houses. 

Weymouth Hotel and Restaurant. Esplanade, facing sea. 
WINCHESTER.—Royal Hotel. Leading Family Hotel. Large Garden and Garage. 
WOODHALL SPA.—Eagle Lodge Hotel. Fully licensed. Open throughout year. 
WORTHING.—Brunswick Hotel. The Cyclist's Home. Facing sea. 

YARMOUTH, I.W.—Pier Hotel and Castle. First-class. Garden facing sea. 
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EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
EUROPE,” Patriotic Spectacular Divertissement. 
And Grand Variety Programme. 
Latest War Telegrams and Pictures. 
Telephone 3527 Gerrard. 


Evenings at 8.30. Manager, Oscar Barrett, Jun. 


ELGIAN LADY, well known in the Belgian musical world, who holds 

numerous Professional Engagements Abroad (which have had to be 

postponed owing to the War) has come to LONDON hoping to tide over her 
present difficulties. 


At exceptionally MODERATE FEES she would GIVE TUITION IN 
SINGING (speciality Italian Method and Voice Culture), VIOLIN (pupil 
of Ysaye), and PIANO. Speaks perfect French and Flemish. 


Also eager to obtain CONCERT and “AT HOME” Engagements. 
VERY LOW FEES ACCEPTED, 
Address—MADAME MATTON, 97, St. GABRIEL’S ROAD, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. 


WAR, POLICE, AND SPECIAL CONSTABLES’ DOGS. 


MAJOR RICHARDSON'S WAR DOGS (AIREDALES) AS SUPPLIED ARMY, 
For night sentries, preventing surprises, guarding railways, camps, bridges, 5 ¢ns. POLICE 
AND SPECIAL; CONSTABLES' DOGS (AIREDALES) as supplied Metropolitan and County 
Police—best protection against tramps, burglars. For yard or house, town or country, 5 gns. 
SCOTCH, ABERDEEN, FOX (Rough and Smooth), IRISH TERRIERS : 5 gns.; pups, 2gns. 
BLOODHOUNDS: 20 gns.; pups, 7 gns. Grovend, Harrow. Tel. 423. 


A HAVEN OF REST IN WAR TIME. 


O BE LET FURNISHED, from Ocroser to Aprit inclusive, a COTTAGE in the 
Chiltern Hills, five minutes’ walk from railway station; splendid views; express trains; 
telephone; bath room, hot and cold water; four bedrooms; two lavatories; a library of good 
books ; motor house; warm situation; two acres of garden adjoining beech woods; 500 feet 
above the sea.—Apply Brecx, Land Agent, Great Missenden, Bucks. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


ELSEWHERE ~ 


AT HOME, CANADA. 


Twelve months (including double ABROAD. 

but not extra numbers) -~— - £1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($745) £1 19s. Od. 
Six months - - - : - 14s. 1d. 15s, 3d. ($3°75) 19s, 6d. 
Three months Seki - 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1°85) 9s. 9d. 


THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster Bank” : or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘Tue TaTLerR,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


VOLUMES I. to LI. of 


DB i shel aes ks JWI llega Sod ints 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 19s. each. Vol. LII. 12s. 6d. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


ds EBs so) Eee. 
Vol. |, $2/= Vol. Il. to LVI, 19/= each. Vol. LVII., 12/6 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any Bookseller 


or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Offices, Post Free, 2/10. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THE TATLER is as follows: Anywhere in 

the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy (if under 11]b.). Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 44. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken 
to WEIGH AND STAMP correctly all copies before forwarding. 


THE VALUE OF THE WEEKLY 


NEWSPAPER 


IN WAR TIME. 


There are many reasons why an illustrated weekly newspaper is at this time indispensable. 


Its illustrations 


by trained artists and camera operators explain and illuminate much that is lost in doubt if one has only 


read the piecemeal news as it comes from the front. 
In fact, a daily contemporary, “THe NortHERN Wuic” 


“ vefyeshing to turn to the ‘ Illustvateds, 


one cannot find elsewhere.” 


“"THE SPHERE ”’ 
peace, and is now proving to be 


THE BEST 


The issues of September 26 and October 


THE SPEER 


PRICE SIXPENCE WEEKLY. By Inland Post, 64d 


OFFICES: 


of Belfast, says it is—— 


and gather from their pages what 


has been acknowledged to be the best paper for Military, Naval, and Air news during 


IN WAR. 


(ready Friday next), prove’ this. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers. 


GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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DEATH OF A POPULAR OWNER 
And his Three Grand National Winners. 


CLOISTER 
Winner of the Grand National, 1893 


JERRY M. 
Winner of the Grand National, 1912 


THE LATE SIR CHARLES ASSHETON-SMITH 


A great patron of steeplechasing, who won three Grand 
Nationals with Cloister (1893), Jerry M. (1912), and Covertcoat COVERICOAL 
(1913) Winner of the Grand National 1913 
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A PATRIOTIC PRINCE 


Russia’s Famous Commander-in-Chief and a Little Sufferer. 


THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS 


The Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Army, taken just 
before he left for the front 


HIS HIGHNESS THE AGA KHAN 


An Indian prince and ruler of 50,000,000 people, almost equal to A PATHETIC LITTLE FIGURE 
the population of Great Britain, who has offered to serve as a 


private in the Indian Army at the front. The Aga Khan, who is A pretty little Belgian refugee who is now staying at the 
immensely wealthy, is very well known both in London, where he Chimes, Sir Horace Marshall’s house at Streatham Common. 
lived for some years, and on the Continent. Every winter saw him Her kindly English friends have provided her with a huge 
at Monte Carlo, where he was a large and skilful punter at the tables teddy bear, which is seen in the picture 
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ROM HERE AND THERE 


Some Interesting Personalities Affected by the War. 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND AND PARTY HOME AGAIN 


The Duchess of Sutherland, accompanied by a party of British Red Cross nurses and doctors, is now back in England. The 

duchess was throughout the bombardment of Namur in charge of a hospital arranged in a monastery. There they took care of 

some 150 Belgian, forty to fifty French, and eight German wounded. During the bombardment several bombs exploded in the 

inner court of the monastery. The house in which the ladies lived was subsequently burnt down. _The German military authorities 

then allowed them to continue their work as nurses in the country around Maubeuge. After the fall of Maubeuge they went to 

Brussels, where they were for some time put under the supervision of the German military authorities. Finally, by the intervention 
of the American Legation, they were allowed to return to England by way of Holland 
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Lyd Sawyer 
A NEW PORTRAIT “JEAN” 


Of Princess Arthur of Connaught and her baby The only daughter of the late Lord Arthur Hay, killed in action . 
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The Spy Danger. 
HE recent German naval 
success in the North 
Sea speaks well for the 
skill and daring of the 
submarine arm of the German 
navy, but it speaks volumes for 
the effectiveness of the intelli- 
gence department, which must 
have conveyed to the German 
authorities some indication of the 
disposition of the ships. Weare 
sure that the country in general, 
and Mr. McKenna in particular, 
have no conception of the danger 
of the German spies in this 
country; at any rate, the 
measures and precautions taken 
to keep them quiet have cer- 
tainly not: been in proportion 
to this danger. Not a single 
German should be allowed 
within five miles of the east 
coast, from which it is’ very 
easy, if prearranged, to signal 
to an alien trawler or other 
vessel. 
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There is no doubt that the allied army when it gets - 
into Germany—which we hope it will do before long—will be very 
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A CRUSHER 


During the Russian military operations the Austrians, it is reported, have 
lost about 250,000 killed and wounded, 100,000 prisoners, and 500 guns 


STEAM ROLLER 
AT WORK 


ANNA 


“The News of the World” 
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much worse off than the Ger- 
mans when they advanced into 
France, where every small village 
sheltered one of their paid intel- 
ligence men, who had the fullest 
ry information of the district, the 
roads, whereabouts to obtain 
supplies and money, and every 
particular which could be of 
possible use to the invaders. 
The preparations which Ger- 
many made for this war and 
their rapid completion in these 
past summer months will 
eventually be the strongest testi- 
mony to the world of their abso- 
lute premeditation of hostilities 
in August last. An official letter 
which was found on a German 
officer blaming him for not obey- 
ing his mobilisation order dated 
July 10 (three weeks before the 
actual outbreak of hostilities) is 
incontrovertible and damning 
evidence, It has also been 
stated in responsible papers that 


mobilisation papers were received by German subjects in South 
America six weeks before the commencement of hostilities. 


From ** The People" 


WEARY WILLIE’S RETURN 


Frau Berlin Sister Ann: Why, blow me if there 

ain't our Bill coming back, and he swanked me 

he was going to ‘'Gay Paree” to have the time 
of his life 


from “The Evening News" 
AFTER THE GERMAN SAUSAGES—A 
“FLYING” LEAP 


British aeroplanes have made a daring raid over 
the German frontier to Dusseldorf and dropped 
bombs on the Zeppelin sheds 


From “ The Scots Pictorial” 


THE HARVESTER OF WAR 


This cartoon, which was drawn by Caran d’Ache 

and published in Paris at the time of the South 

African War, holds good, alas, with even greater 
force at this time 


From “ The Liverpool Courier” 


HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER 


**And | shall be a foeitivoand a vagabond in the 
earth” 


The Kaiser has displayed anxiety to take Europe and, 
indeed, the whole world into his brotherly keeping. 


His love was expressed in a form of “ultimania,” and 
later in the Hunnish acts which have shocked the world 


CULTURE 


A striking cartoon from 
Courier” 


‘*The™ Liverpool 
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From “ The Western Mail" 
TO KEEP THE BRIDGE 


Then up spake the great maharajah, 
An Indian proud was he: 

“Lol! | will stand at thy right hand 
And keep the bridge with thee” 
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And Imteresting Units of the Russian Avalanche. 
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A GALLANT REGIMENT WHICH HAS SUFFERED 


A group of officers of the 4th Battalion Middlesex Regiment, of which six have been mentioned in the recent casualty lists. 
(1) Lieutenant J. R. M. Wilkinson (missing), (2) Lieutenant L. F. Sloane-Stanley (wounded), (3) Lieutenant G. C. Druce (wounded), 
(4) Captain K. J. Roy (missing), (5) Captain H. E. L. Glass (wounded), (6) Major W. H. Abell (wounded) 


Wie iota caimere: acs tee’ 


RUSSIAN OFFICERS OF SCOTCH DESCENT WHO ARE FIGHTING IN GALICIA—COLONEL GILLIVRAY, 
COLONEL ROBERTSON, AND MAJOR-GENERAL ROSS 


No army in the world contains so many officers bearing foreign names as does the Russian. German, French, or Swedish 
surnames appear almost on every page of the Czar’s “‘ Army List,’’ and among the officers in the Galician Army are several evidently 
of Scotch descent. In this photograph there are no fewer than three of these Russo-Scottish soldiers. On the extreme right is 
Colonel Gillivray, next to him is Colonel Robertson, while the fifth figure from the right in the photograph is Major-General Ross 
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Rullber 


The St. James's. 

IR GEORGE ALEXANDER’S new production, Those Who Sit in 
Judgment, by ““ Michael Orme,” is quite representative of the times. 
The St. James’s is at the present time, if I may so express it, the 
“nut” turned human. We have generally associated the theatre 
with a kind of polite drama, preferably in modern dress and 
essentially social. One went there to hear high-sounding titles chaff 
one another, see the latest fashions, and be moved by the sentimental 
heart-throes of some highly civilised and popular duchess. The new 
play, however, not only takes us right away from Belgravia, but it 
lands us in Clapham—or a suburb to that effect—and gives us 
pictures of rubber plantations and half-dressed negroes, the 
whole accompanied by the music of revolver shots. It is all 
quite unlike the St. James’s but very nice for a change. 

* # 


ecruiting. 


* 
The Unreal Thing. 
Yet although we wander among the half-smart of the 
unmentionable suburbs, the point of view remains 
St. James’s all the way through. The Clapworth society 


SE . isn’t in the least bit like any society, suburban or otherwise, 


but it is exactly like suburban society as it is thought to be 
by the denizens of Mayfair and those who, from the wilds of Pimlico, hang 
with the grim determination of death itself on to Eccleston Square. Their 
vulgarity would make the vulgar of Tooting look positively indecent. There 
never was such acrew. Still, their unreal commonness was an admirable 
background to the West End refinement of Michael Trent, the hero. The 
pity was, however, they had him at their mercy. Trent was managing 
director of the Beresu Rubber Company, but the one marvel is that he 
ever reached those company heights. All the same he had ideals and morals, 
and the people of Clapworth had risen to a butler, an automobile, and 
consequently respectability, by an utter disregard of both these qualities. 
The ‘‘ Sty” Point of View. 
“They were pigs revelling in their “ sty”’ point of view. But they were very 

self-satisfied pigs and very splendid, and, moreover, they held the 
purse strings. Trent got hold of their money, went to Beresu, got “ done” 
by the natives, shot a black girl by accident, lost his best friend by fever, 
and returned to England and Clapworth the victim of his own stupidity and 
drink. Also he returned to the most relentless thing in modern life—wealthy 
suburban vulgarity robbed of some of its ill-gotten gains. Clapworth re- 
ceived his return with the sledge-hammers of outraged opinion rendered 
venomous by depleted purses. Yet there was one who still believed in him, 
one who understood. She was a certain married woman who 
ought to have lived in the rarer atmosphere of the best part of 
Kensington, but somehow or other, chiefly to do with her husband, 
sat a caged intellectual prisoner in Clapworth. Still, she was very 
brave, and almost as foolish as the hero. When the whole of 
Clapworth was ranged against Trent she threw herself upon his 
affection although he had apparently not a cent with which to support this 
gratuitous burden. 
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* * * 

The Play and the Acting. 

[2 spite of a good deal of dull dialogue, Those Who Sit in Judgment is a 
distinctly interesting play. The characters, if exaggerated, are well de- 

fined, and many of the amusing moments are very amusing indeed. More- 

over, the play is well acted. Sir George Alexander is more convincing in 

Clapworth than he is in Beresu, but he acted throughout with a sincerity 

and earnestness which cloaked a good deal of the hero’s tiresome weakness. 

Miss Henrietta Watson also did marvels with a trying part. 


Recruiting. 
“Ihe new show at the London Opera House is just the thing for the present 
times and should help recruiting some, anyway. Our National 


Anthem bursts out at odd moments, as well as those of France, Belgium, 
and Russia, and, as the proper thing is to stand up for them all, one is 
bobbing up and down for the most part of the time. During the sitting 
moments we watch some truly frightful pictures of German culture in the 
shape of the ruins of Louvain and Termonde, then we have 
several real war pictures and incidents of camp life—but those of 
the bombarded towns were infinitely more thrilling. The pity is 
that in Prussia there are so few towns worth burning. The destruc- 
tion of Berlin would even be a gain to the art 
world. Apart from these things there is a great 
patriotic drama in the shape of England Ex- 
bects , a drama which is enough to stir the 
; martial ardour of a confirmed neurasthenic. The 
GABY DESLYS one flaw in it, it seemed to me, is the final scene, which represents a fight. 

The air is full of bursting shells, and every soldier who crosses the stage is 

An impression of the famous and popular singer and jmmediately shot down dead. Such scenes bring second thoughts into the 
dancer, who received a terrific ovation at the Palace mind of even the most brave. I am sure, too, that when he tells his wife 
Pate uae ula cist ae ee foe ne all about it she will add a third thought—one which will quickly land 
middle of “The Passing Show.” Although much of the would-be defender once again upon his daily run between Clapham 
Gaby’s property is in Paris and therefore in slight Common and the Bank. Still, failing a bomb dropped in the island of the 
danger, it is well to know that the famous pearls are Strand, England Expects —— is more than enough to wake up the most 

safe in England sleepy warrior. It is just the thing for to-day. 
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“MEEP THE WORKERS WORAING” 


Two Charming People Who Endeavour to Provide Distraction 
from this Terrible War. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS LAURETTE TAYLOR MISS BLANCHE STOCKER 


Who will make her first appearance in England in Mr. Harley A new portrait of this charming actress, who is taking the 

Manners’ comedy, ‘“‘ Peg o’ my Heart,’’ at the Comedy Theatre part of Miss Cohen, the typist, in ‘“‘ Potash and Perlmutter,” 

on October 10 under the direction of Mr. Alfred Butt of the the popular play which is still running with almost unabated 
Palace Theatre energy at the Queen’s Theatre 
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Gale & Polden 
A GROUP OF OFFICERS OF THE KING’S ROYAL RIFLES WHICH HAS SUFFERED HEAVILY 


(1) Lieutenant Forster (killed), (2) Lieutenant Barclay (missing), (3) Lieutenant Bond (killed), (4) Lieutenant Balfour (wounded), 

(5) Lieutenant Davison (missing), (6) Lieutenant Thompson (killed), (7) Lieutenant Blake (missing), (8) Lieutenant Mellor (wounded), 

(9) Captain Jackson (wounded), (10) Lieutenant Ellison (wounded), (11) Captain Heseltine (wounded), (12) Major Jelf (wounded), 
- (13) Major Foljambe (killed), (14) Captain Cathcart (killed) 


T will come as a surprise, even to many 
men in the Service, to know that the 
60th Rifles, one of our proudest and 
most exclusive regiments, was raised 
in America in 1755 under the name of the 
60th Royal Americans. Its men consisted 
of settlers, mainly: of Swiss and German 
origin ; and the lieutenant-colonel of the 
first battalion on its formation was a Swiss 
officer of distinction, one Henry Bouquet. 
The 60th was raised for the express purpose 
of assisting to retrieve the terrible disaster 
which had befallen the British troops under 
General Braddock at the hands of a smaller 
force of French and Red Indians on the 
banks of the Ohio river. The 60th Royal 
Americans adopted colonial methods— 
simpler drill and open formation—as well 
as the Indian system of forest warfare, 
and from the very beginning played a dis- 
tinguished part in establishing British 
power in North America. ‘ 
* * * 

[he great struggle between France and 

England for American supremacy 
was at its height in 1758. The 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd Battalions were fighting during 
the whole of this and the next year, and 
under Wolfe at Louisberg and at the 
decisive battle of Quebec displayed the 
highest courage. On the plains of Abra- 
ham the grenadier company of the 60th 
was the first to scale the heights, and 
covered our left during the battle against 
a very superior force of Red Indians and 
French, and it was from the heroic Wolfe 
that they got their motto, “‘ Celer et Audax.” 

% * *% 

po the next four years all the battalions 

of the 60th Royal Americans saw 
continuous fighting against the Red Indians. 
At the end of that time the power of the 
Indians was broken, and the vast territory 
west of the Alleghany Mountains and south 
of the great lakes had passed securely into 
the hands of the British. On the outbreak 
of the War of Independence the 60th again 
took the field, but upon this war we will 
not dwell. Rightly we lost what is now 


the United States of America, which but 
for our absolute mismanagement and in- 
justice would to-day be as loyal to England 
as the rest of our dominions. 
* * * 
n 1797 the famous 5th Battalion was 
raised in the Isle of Wight under 
Lieut.-Colonel Baron de Rottenberg upon 
the German model and was armed with 
rifles and dressed in green with red facings. 
In 1808 Britain could no longer hold back. 
War on France was declared, and we 
began the offensive by endeavouring to 
drive Napoleon from Spain and Portugal. 
The services of the 5th Battalion as light 
troops or riflemen were so valued that the 
commander of the forces ordered its dis- 
tribution by companies among the several 
brigades of the army, and thus it was that 
they came to be engaged in nearly all the 
great battles throughout the war, starting 
brilliantly with the battle of Vimiera. At 
the conclusion of the war with France the 
regiment from having eight battalions was 
reduced to two, of which the first was 
called “ The Rifles” and the second “‘ The 
Light Infantry Battalion.” In 1824 the 
2nd Battalion became also a rifle battalion. 
In 1830 by order of William IV. it finally 
became The King’s Own Royal Rifle Corps. 
* * te 
“Lhe regiment next saw service in the 
Sikh War, being present at the battle 
of Goojerat, where we defeated the com- 
bined force of 60,000 Sikhs and Afghans. 
On February 26,1852, a detachment of 
the 2nd Battalion had the honour of dying 
in a manner even more glorious than on 
the baitlefield. This detachment formed 
part of the troops which, under Colonel 
Seaton, was on board the ill-fated trans- 
port, Birkenhead. The ship struck on a 
rock off the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
the old story—the boats were quite in- 
sufficient. The women and children were 
placed in what boats there were. The 
troops were lined up on deck and stood 
calmly on parade awaiting death without a 
cry or a murmur while the ship sank. 
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“The outbreak of the great mutiny of the 
native army in India began in May, 
1857, when the 1st Battalion was quar- 
tered at Meerut. It was joined by the 6th 
Carabiniers anda battery of horse artillery, 
and managed to prevent the enemy occu- 
pying the town, and forced them to retreat 
towards Delhi. Marching in pursuit the 
Meerut troops fought two successful actions 
upon the Hindun river, in which the Ist 
Battalion took a prominent part, and then 
began the famous siege of Delhi. From 
that time until the final assault on the city 
the battalion was constantly employed 
either as outposts or with the various 
columns sent forward to drive the muti- 
neers back into the city. It is recorded 
that the regiment during this period was 
engaged in twenty-four separate actions. 
** All behaved nobly,” wrote Lord Canning, 
“but I may be permitted to allude some- 
what to those corps most constantly en- 
gaged from the beginning—the 60th Rifles, 
the Sirmoor Gurkha Battalion, and the 
Guides. Probably not one day passed 
without a casualty in these corps; placed 
in the very front of our position they were 
ever under fire.”’ The general under whom 
they served described the battalion as “a 
glorious example both in its daring, gallan- 
try, and its perfect discipline.” 
* * * 

© February 28, 1860, the 2nd Battalion 
under Lieut.-Colonel Palmer em- 
barked at Calcutta to join the Franco- 
British Expedition to China under General 
Sir Hope Grant. Six months later the 
battalion took a vigorous part in the 
assault and capture of the Taku Forts, and 
thence marched to and occupied Pekin on 
September 13. In 1867 the 1st Battalion 
was moved from the Mediterranean to 
Canada, and on the outbreak of Riel’s 
Rebellion in 1870 was selected by Colonel 
Wolseley (the late Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley) to take part in the Red River 
Expedition. After a journey of 600 miles 
by land and lake they reached Thunder 
Bay on Lake Superior, and then traversed 


(Continued on p. vi) 
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LAURELS AND CYPRESS 


A Portion of Our Guards’ Contribution to the Roll of Honour, 


5 TE) Eade 7 “i ! reas c nts ay 
LORD GUERNSEY LIEUTENANT D. C. BINGHAM LIEUT. J. PICKERSGILL-CUNLIFFE 
Irish Guards—killed Coldstream Guards—killed Grenadier Guards—killed 


Ay x 1 a SS a 


LORD ARTHUR HAY CAPTAIN SIR W. B. BARTTELOT CAPTAIN G. H. BROWN 


Irish Guards—killed Coldstream Guards— wounded Coldstream Guards—wounded 


HON. HUGH GOUGH LIEUTENANT A. K. MACKENZIE LIEUTENANT H. N. FANE 
Lieutenant in Irish Guards—wounded Grenadier Guards—wounded 


Coldstream Guards—wounded 
Photographs by Lafayette and Speaight 
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WHAT THE SHOOTING MAN CAN DO 


FOR IHIS 


INCE the moment when this country 
became involved in a state of war 
it has been the constant aim and 
object of every good citizen to 

render service to the common cause in 
one way or another. There has been a 
remarkable and most satisfactory response 
to the call to arms, and never before have 
we had such an outburst of patriotic fer- 
vour on the part of the civilian population, 
whether in regard to its contributions to 
relief funds or to its readiness to render 
active aid in any form that may be re- 
quired. It may be said without any 
semblance of unworthy pride or self- 
conceit that as a nation we were quick to 
grasp an unusual situation, and that upon 
the whole we have acquitted ourselves 
up to the present in 
befitting fashion. 
* * 
t the same time it 
must be admitted 
that some of those 
who, with the very 
best of intentions, have 
been putting forward 
suggestions with a view 
to relieving the strain 
that war must neces- 
sarily impose upon all 
classes of the com- 
munity, are apt to 
forget that apart from 
those special methods 
of serving one’s country 
which are made mani- 
fest at a time like 
the present there are 
others which, if less 
conspicuous and 


possessing no new 
features, are equally 
valuable. This fact 


has been fully recog- 


nised by those who, 
having taken such 
special measures as 


they are able to, are 
now contenting them- 
selves with leading 
the lives of ordinary 
citizens. A man may 
do that without laying 
himself open to the 
accusation that he is 
doing nothing towards 
making himself useful, 
and, indeed, can show 
his usefulness in that 
very way. The every- 
day life of the country 
must go on as far as 
possible in its usual 
way, for otherwise all 
those dependent upon 
it—and they constitute 
by far the greater proportion of the popu- 
lace—will be thrown out of employment 
and involved in deep distress. 
* * * 
et us take the situation of the shooting 
man as a case in point. Granted 
that many, because they have other calls 
upon their time or because the curtailment 
of their expenses may be a matter of 
absolute necessity, will be obliged to 
forego their sport this season, is there any 
reason why others who have no such calls 
and no real need for reducing their ex- 
penses should abandon their ordinary 
programme? On the contrary, there is 
every reason why they should go on as 
usual, for by so doing they will continue 


packed houses, 


COUNTRY. 


to give employment not only to those in 
their immediate employ but also to those 
many others who are dependent for their 
livelihood upon the sport of shooting. 
Shooting for sport may if you like be called 
a “ selfish ’”? amusement—a diversion prac- 
tised mainly for the pleasure of the indi- 
vidual who takes part in it. That is what 
it may appear to be at first sight, but if 
you will look more closely into the matter 
you will find that it is very much more, 
* * * 
he man who shoots must have many 
things—guns, cartridges, dogs, special 
wearing apparel, and various other impedi- 
menta that the ordinary individual does 
not require. He must also have keepers 
and beaters to whom he is in the habit of 
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MISS LEE WHITE 


The popular actress in ‘‘ Not Likely ’’ at the Alhambra, which is still playing to 
Miss Lee White is giving a splendid rendering of Mr. Paul 
Rubens’s patriotic song, “‘ Your King and Country Want You” 


paying good wages, or whom if they are in 
the employ of another he does not forget 
in the matter of “tips.” He must also 
spend a considerable amount of money 
each season in travelling expenses whether 
he owns vehicles of his own or pays for his 
means of conveyance every time he has 
need of it. And before he has aright to 
shoot the birds that he himself has reared, 
or which have been reared by his host for 
the time being, he must pay his quota to 
the State in the form of a permit to enjoy 
his sport. In normal times there are some 
72,000 game licences taken out by shooting 
men every year, and these probably repre- 
sent a gain of at least £150,000 per annum 
to the country’s exchequer. It is impos- 
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Frank Bonnett. 


sible to state the exact figure expended in 
this way, for the licences are for varying 
amounts, according to the period for which 
they are taken; but the cheapest of them, 
lasting a bare fortnight, costs a sovereign. 
* * * 

Anyone who has done any shooting in 

this country knows well enough that 
it cannot be done for nothing, and that 
under the most favourable circumstances 
it can hardly be called a cheap amuse- 
ment. But it isa good one, and the man 
who indulges in it thinks it worth while 
and therefore does not grudge what it 
costs him. It may not matter in the least 
to him whether his indulgence in sport 
benefits others or not. but the fact that it 
does so is an important one, and that 
should not be forgotten 
at a time when the free 
circulation of money by 
those who can afford 
to spend it is of the 
greatest assistance in 
keeping things going. 
For this reason it is 
absurd to suggest—as 
has been done by many 
short - sighted persons 
of late—that “no one 
ought to have the heart 
to. go game shooting 
when the country is in 
such trouble,” or that 
“shooting this season 
should be left to the 


gamekeepers.’”’ There 
is no soundness in 


either of these pro- 
posals as may readily 
be perceived. 
* * 
“Lhe abandonment of 
game shooting to 
any considerable ex- 
tent would also have a. 
marked effect upon our 
food supply. Everyone, 
it may be presumed, 
is aware of the fact 
that the price at which 
game is marketed has 
no relation whatever 
to its cost. It may 
be said, therefore, that 
there is good value in 
every head of game 
sold to the _ public, 
and what is_ better 
value for money for a 
humble dinner than a 
rabbit at tenpence or 
a shilling? Shooting 
benefits even those who 
consider that they can- 
not afford to buy game 
of any kind, for with 
a good supply of the latter on the market 
the price of other meat-foods is prevented 
from rising to an abnormal figure in times 
of stress of any kind, and with households 
buying game instead of meat the supply of 
the latter naturally goes much farther. 
* * * 
t has been suggested, by the way, that 
instead of shooting game this season, 
those who have it on their properties 
should give instructions for it to be 
trapped; but this again would curtail the 
circulation of money without producing any 
corresponding benefit to anyone. Plenty 
of guns can be found to shoot the game 
at their own expense, and would be glad to 
pay for the privilege of doing it. 
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By George Belcher. 
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Mayerling. 

EGULARLY about once a year a 
writer bursts out with “the whole 
truth about Mayerling.” One 
says the Crown Prince Rudolf 

was murdered, another declares on the 
most unimpeachable authority that he 
committed suicide; yet another writer 
jumps up to tell us that his death was a 
natural one, and every recurring “ silly 
season’’ we are fully expecting to read 
that his royal highness is not dead at all, 
but is acting as an alien waiter at Romano’s. 
Meanwhile the mystery of the death of 
the heir to the Austrian throne is as deep 
as ever, a depth of mystery only intensi- 
fied by the number of exalted people who 
hint that, if they were not actually in the 
room at the time, they were as good as 
looking through the keyhole in the next 
one. But, oh, if only they could agree! 
The latest to-give us the full “ authentic ”’ 
account of the tragedy of Mayerling is 
Countess Zanardi Landi, 
who in her book, ‘‘ The 
Secret of an Empress ” 
(Cassell), endeavours to 
prove that she was the 
late Austrian Empress’s 
own daughter and heard 
the story from _ her 
Majesty’s own lips. Her 
account tallies with the 
one given by Countess 
Larisch in the fact that 
the Crown Prince had 
serious intentions of 
marrying Marie Vetsera 
and seizing the throne 
of Hungary. Therefore, 
where two people agree 
on such a much-debated 
topic, truth ought not 
to be very far away. 
According to the latest 
one to lift the veil from 
the imperial mystery, 
the Crown Prince was 
murdered in the midst 
of a regular mélée of 
fists and revolver shots. 
Marie Vetsera was also 
shot during the same 
encounter, but who killed either of the 
lovers no one can say. There were such 
heaps to do it. 


* * * 


Yet Another Mystery. 
ut perhaps the greatest mystery con- 
tained in “‘ The Secret of an Empress” 
is the mystery of the authoress herself. 
She claims to be the last child of the 
Empress Elizabeth, whether legitimate or 
otherwise it is difficult to grasp. At any 
rate, she is not recognised by the Em- 
peror. That is very strange. She was 
born, so she asserts, at the Chateau 
d’Sassetot in Normandy. Afterwards she 
was placed as a baby in the house of a 
Mr. and Mrs. Kaiser, bankers in Vienna. 
How the Empress managed to give birth 
to a child without the terrible spies of the 
Austrian Court not knowing, and how Mrs. 
Kaiser passed off as achild just borna baby 
which was already a week or so old it is diffi- 


BY RICHARD KING. 


cult to understand. But so the authoress 
claims, and one must take her word for it. 
The Empress visited: her as often as she 
could, and later on, when the countess was 
older, they travelled together, staying at 
the same hotels. It was during the periods 
when they could openly live together as 
mother and daughter that the Empress 
confided to her all, or many, of the 
tragedies of her royal life. 


* * * 


Empress Elizabeth and the Czarina. 
Books which deal with the lovely Empress 
Elizabeth may be divided into two cata- 
gories: one which gives the description of 
a woman who lived for nothing but her 
beautiful figure and her equally beautiful 
hair, and the others which describe her as 
half a Fairy Queen and half a Patron 
Saint. Countess Zanardi Landi’s ‘picture 
belongs to those of roseate hue. The por- 


trait she gives of the Empress, whom she 
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Reproduced by permission of * Puck,’ New York 


JUST BETWEEN FRIENDS 


The Plump One: My chin is getting all sunburnt 
The Slim One: What does it matter? 


believes to be her mother, shows a woman 
of deep sentiment strongly imbued with a 
feeling for romance and poetry; silent, 
reserved ; possessing a character of great 
generosity and frankness—but a woman 
for ever waging war against the narrow 
conventions which perpetually surrounded 
her. Among the incidental items of gossip 
which the Empress told her during the 
many weeks the countess passed in her 
society is one which gives the Empress’s 
impression of the Czarina. ‘‘ Poor young 
woman,” she said, “ some day perhaps she 
will be even more unhappy than I have 
been. There is a fatal melancholy about 
her expression which touched me to the 
depths of my heart. She, too, has a 
mother-in-law who will not make life too 
easy for her—another of those ambitious 
creatures.” And here is the authoress’s 
opinion of the young heir to the Austrian 
throne. “The Archduke Karl - Franz- 
Joseph is not an important man; the 
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You’ve got another 


training of an archduke does not tend to 
produce such. He is not only young in 
years, being born in August, 1887, but 
also young for his years. He might even 
be called childish. He is credited by 
gossip with having seen The Waltz Dream 
fifty times, and he has a strong liking for 
cinema shows.” : 


* * * 


The End. 
“The great weakness of Countess Zanardi 
Landi’s book is that it might have 
been written by anybody. I might myself 
claim to be the son of the late Queen 
Victoria, and bring up just as much un- 
corroborative evidence. There are no 
facsimile letters, no signed photographs, 
nothing from the Empress to her daughter 
which might substantiate the latter’s claim. 
Even the items of Court gossip are such as 
might be written by anybody frightfully 
interested in the doings of the Court. And 
I wonder if it would be 
possible for, say, Queen 
Mary to travel about 
incognita with a strange 
little girl without all the 
world knowing? These 
things are the weakness 
of the book as well as 
of the authoress’s claim. 
All the things she asserts 
may be true, but they 
are so important as to 
demand something more 
than the uncorroborated 


word. Moreover, the 
book is very dully written 
— the: «Court .-part “no 


less than the countess’s 
own domestic troubles. 
Married to a man who 
treated her badly, she 
was eventually deserted 
by him after he had 
got rid of the fortune 


which, she says, the 
Empress left her at 
her death. Foreed to 


earn a living for her- 


self and her small 
family she worked in 
Canada until, happier times coming, 
she married Count Zanardi Landi and 


returned to Europe to establish her 
royal claim. I fear, however, she will 
have to bring forward something more 
convincing than the present volume. It 
has already been refused publication in 
several countries. It is unconvincing to 
a degree. Of course, the countess may be 
the victim of Church and State intrigue, 
but if she cannot give more weight to her 
evidence than is shown in “ The Secret of 
an Empress” she will be a long time 
before she obtains recognition from the 
narrow Austrian Court as well as from 
the wider world. Queen Marie Sophie 
of Naples once received her, but the 
acquaintanceship was not continued. The 
countess must re-write her book and bring 
up all kinds of evidence, substantiated 
evidence, to establish her claim. At the 
present she has merely given the world an 


exceedingly dull book, 
(Continucd on p. 366) 
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GIVEN AWAY. By Starr Wood. 


“Did you tell that collector I had gone abroad as I told you?” 
soYes, sit” 

“Good” 

“Then ’e arst when you'd be back, and I told ‘im, after lunch” 
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~ STRENUOUS WORKERS IN THE CAUSE 


THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF CLARENDON 


Taken at their home, the Grove, Watford. Lord Clarendon was educated at Harrow and Trinity 

College, Cambridge. He held the position of Lord-in-Waiting to Queen Victoria and Lord Chamberlain 

to the late King Edward. Lady Clarendon was before her marriage a daughter of the late Lieut.-General 

Hatch, C.S.I. Lord Clarendon has by his first marriage one son, Lord Hyde, and one daughter, 
Lady Valletort : 


CASSIOBURY, NEAR WATFORD, HERTS, T 
EARL OF ESSI 


THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF CLARED 
HOME, THE GROVE, 


MILITARY ENTHUSIASM SPREADING TO 


Lady Oranmore and Browne has just started the St. 
boys are drilled twice a week by District-Inspector S] 
present a smart appearance. Our snapshot shows a gt 
from left to right, are: Scout Master the Hon. Dominic 

and District-Inspector Shc 
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SE OF OUR SUFFERING SOLDIERS. 


ARENDON IN FRONT OF THEIR 
IVE, WATFORD 


Poole, Waterford 


TO THE YOUTHS OF IRELAND 


he St. Patrick Boy Scouts in co. Mayo. The 
ctor Shore, R.I.C., at Castle MacGarrett, and 
Sa group of the boys. Seated on the seat, 
Jominick Browne, Lady Oranmore and Browne, 
tor Shore, R.I.C. 
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Photographs by Wynford Swinburne 


THE EARL -AND COUNTESS OF ESSEX AND LADY JOAN CAPELL 


Taken at Cassiobury, their beautiful Hertfordshire home. Lord Essex was formerly in the Grenadier 

Guards and commanded a yeomanry brigade in South Africa. Lady Essex was before her marriage a 

Miss Beach Grant of New York. They have one son, Lord Malden (who was once in the 7th Hussars 

and is now a member of the Hertfordshire Yeomanry), and two daughters, the younger of whom is 
seen above 
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AWAITING THE AFTERMATH 


The Eldest Daughter of Lord amd Lady Essex in Nurse’s Costume. 


obhitaen 


F 
f 
| 


st hates 


Wynford Swinburne 


LADY IRIS CAPELL 
The earldom of Essex was 


Lady Iris is only nineteen years of age, and came out last year. 


C 
The above picture, which was taken at the Watford Hospital, is of the eldest daughter of Lord and Lady Essex, whose picture 
granted by Charles II. to the son of Lord Capell, who was beheaded in 1649 for his staunch support of King Charles the Martyr, 


appears on the preceding page. 
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THE ** GOEBEN’S ” SUCCESSFUL SCUTTLE 


Two Prominent Figures in the Inquiry. 


ADMIRAL SIR HEDWORTH L. MEUX, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. REAR-ADMIRAL E. C. TROUBRIDGE 

Who is to preside at the inquiry of the circumstances leading to Who has been recalled to England from the Mediterranean for 
the escape of the ‘‘ Goeben”’ and “ Breslau.’’ Sir Hedworth is the ‘‘Goeben-Breslau” inquiry. Admiral Troubridge is a 
a brother of Lord Durham. He served at the bombardment of brother of Sir Thomas Troubridge and has had a _ very 
Alexandria and with the Naval Brigade in South Africa. He distinguished career. He has served as naval attaché at 
assumed the name of Meux in 1911 when he came into the Vienna, Madrid, and Tokio successively, and is an officer of 
fortune and estate of the late Lady Meux. He married the the Legion of Honour. He has commanded the Mediterranean 
widow of the late Lord Chelsea, a daughter of Lord Alington. cruiser squadron since 1911. He has been twice married and 
Sir Hedworth entered the navy in 1870 and became a rear- has one son and three daughters. It is interesting to note that 
‘ admiral in 1902, attaining the rank of admiral two years ago the first baronet was a distinguished naval commander 
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The UnluchKiest 
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General Sir Ilan Standish Monteith Ho vdlton. G.C. B. D.S.O. 


HE unluckiest man in the Army. 
That is what he is called. Why, 
no one can explain. Possibly 
because though he has been trying 

all his life to get killed and has almost suc- 
ceeded on innumerable occasions he has 
never quite accomplished his desire: Or 
it might be that he has a magnetic attrac- 
tion for both bullets and restive ,horses. 
He has been wounded on many occasions 
and broken several limbs by tumbling off 
chargers at critical moments. Yes, he is 
unlucky. He has been recommended for 
the greatest prize in a soldier’s career— 
the V.C.—by both General French and the 
late Sir George White, and did not get it 
simply because it was decided that he was 
too senior. He did his best to get drowned 
in Japan, and, as if all this was not enough, 
our politicians got hold of him and played 
a game of badminton with him. 
Even his oldest friends said hard 
things, and that hurt more than 
did the enemy’s bullet wounds. 
‘He did not remember that he 
was only a_shuttle-cock. But 
Se is a sensitive man. 
%* * 


Cuil, a good many people would 

like to have been as unlucky 
as he has been. He had no in- 
terest, yet he isa full general in 
the army, and in addition to being 
a G.C.B. and D.S.O. has been 
decorated by nearly every ruler 
in the world, including our friend 
the “ Pinchbeck Napoleon” of 
Potsdam. From him he got the 
Prussian Order of the Red Eagle 
—let us trust that he will wring 
the bird’s neck. His medals and 
clasps take a strong man tocarry, 
whilst it would give a bank clerk 
half-an-hour’s hard work to add 
up the number of times he has 
been mentioned in despatches. 
Nevertheless he ought never to 
have been a soldier. He ought to 
have been a poet, and has written 
some very good poetry as well as 
very good prose. He also hasa 
ready wit. A friend saw him 
walking along apparently deep in 
thought. “Are you wooing the 
muse, Hamilton?” hesaid. “ You 
are nearly right,” was the reply, 
“I am going to inspect the mews,” 
and Ian Hamilton marched off 
towards his stables. Which story 
recalls the fact that on the occa- 
sion of a public dinner one of the 
speakers mentioned that General 
Hamilton has been “ kissed by the 
muses.” Next day the local paper 
reported that he had been “ kissed by the 
nurses.”’ Lady Hamilton, it is said, called 
for an explandten He 7s an unlucky man. 


* * 

Still, reek he should have been a poet 
he had to be a soldier. He was born 

in the fortress at Corfu, was rocked to 
sleep on a troopship and played his first 
games ina barrack square. Then he went 
to Wellington. After that there could be 
no escape. He was gazetted to the 12th 
Foot, and immediately afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Gordon Highlanders. Five 
years later Lord Roberts discovered him 
in the battle of Charasia, and never lost 
sight of him again. The Boer War of 
1880 exercised a tremendous influence on 
his career. Hewas atthe battle of Majuba 
Hill along with three companies of the 


Gordons. It is said that he begged Sir 
George Colley to be allowed to charge the 
enemy. Oddly enough general officers do 
not appreciate advice from  subalterns. 
Ian Hamilton was badly snubbed. Ten 
minutes later Sir George was dead with a 
bullet through his brain and young Hamil- 
ton was badly wounded. Afterwards, whilst 
lying in hospital, he heard the doctor say 
of him, ‘‘ Leave that poor young fellow in 
peace, he is all but gone.’ Next day a 
distinguished officer rode many weary miles 
to tell the sick young subaltern that he 
was going to be honourably mentioned in 
despatches. The distinguished officer was 
Sir Evelyn Wood. 
; * * * 
Worea Hamilton recovered he went to 
India as A.D.C. to Lord Roberts, 
carrying with him a lesson the war had 


GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON, G.C.B., 


taught him most thoroughly—the necessity 
of improving the shooting in the army. 
In those days officers looked upon musketry 
as an extremely indifferent pyrotechnic dis- 
play and one to be got over as quickly as 
possible. Our men could not shoot for 
nuts. Jan Hamilton became a musketry 
maniac, and very fortunately discovered 
that Lord Roberts was only too glad to 
let hin» put into practice the lesson he had 
learned in the agony of defeat at Majuba. 
This lesson is standing us in good stead 
to-day. 
* * 
n 1884 he left India for England, and on 
arrival at Suez learned that the Nile 
Expedition was on. ‘Thirsting to be slain 
he announced his intention of landing, and 
was told that if he did so he would certainly 
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D.S.O. 


be court-martialled. He risked that—he 
was always risking something. Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who happened to be in these parts, 
heard of what he had done and asa punish- 
ment sent him to the front, where he got 
the medal and star and a brevet majority. 
Then he was in the Burmese Expedition 
with the Chitral Relief Force and _ after- 
wards got command of the 3rd Brigade in 
the Tirah Campaign. 
* * * 
fter the Tirah he was offered a very 
high military command in India 
worth £3,000 a year, and at the same time 
the appointment of Commandant of the 
School of Musketry at Hythe, worth £800 
a year. He chose the latter—surely there 
must be some mistake about his parentage, 
he is supposed to be Scotch. However, 
Hythe paved the way to South Africa. He 
commanded the infantry at 
Elandslaagte, where he was recom- 
mended for V.C. He did marvels 
during the defence of Ladysmith 
and in the subsequent fighting, 
and when Lord Roberts left South 
Africa Ian Hamilton became his 
Military Secretary. Kitchener, 
however, wanted a chief of the 
staff and wired that he must have 
one “with brains.” On reading 
the telegram Lord Roberts after 
a moment’s thought said, “ Then 
we have got to send Hamilton.” 
The two suited each other excel- 
lently, and as we know performed 
wonders. Perhaps they got on so 
well together because they neither 
of them liked talking. After the 
war he became quartermaster- 
general and then was sent as the 
mnilitary representative of India 


with the Japanese field army. 
returning home he _ took 


* % #* 
© 

over the Southern Command 
from Sir Evelyn Wood, and as it 
grieved him sorely to think of the 
unquenchable thirst of Mr. Tommy 
Atkins, and in order to try and set 
an example to his men he became 
a teetotaler for twelve months. 
In mentioning his reasons for 
doing so he said, “I am not an 
apostle holding a lamp as a 
shining light, but a -sinner in 
whose hand glimmers doubtfully 
a candle signifying repentance.” 

% * 

The Duke of Connaught threw 

up the con.mand of the 
Mediterranean because he prac- 
tically said it was a sham. It 
was offered to Lord Kitchener; he refused 
it, preferring to become a guard on the 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway—I 
ought to have said a director. The Liberals 
offered it to Ian Hamilton with the duties 
of Inspector-General of the Overseas Do- 
minions thrown in. His name got tossed 
about from one side of the House to the 
other, which Ian Hamilton must have 
loathed. However, he took the appoint- 
ment. He has just been inspecting the 
forces in Australia and New Zealand. He 
landed in England from his tour of in- 
spection last July—just in time again to 
draw his sword for his country. His men 
idolise him and will follow him anywhere, 
and he is brave enough to own that he 
never goes into action without feeling in a 
“blue funk.” 
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h.p. ROVER 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD, 
Herts. 


Are you helping ? 


In this crisis it behoves all 

Britons to help one another. 
And we are doing so—but 

Support the Prince - 

of Wales National | 22 Varlous ways. Users of 

ReliefFund. Con- - motors or cycles can help 


tributions should 


‘be forwarded to | [Lome workers bydemanding 
PiReane rece 4 sae 
of Wales, Buck. | British tyres. And the re- 


ivan slore: presentative British tyre is the 


Dear Mr. Harry SmITH, 


I feel sure that it will interest you 
to hear how satisfactorily the 12 h.p. 1912 Rover 
Car has behaved, which I got from you in Nov. 
1912, leaving my two-cyl. 12 h.p. Rover in part 
exchange. 

Since Nov. 1912 this car has run 20,269 
miles, and the engine has never been taken down, 
only the valves, &c., attended to by myself (as 
I do not have a chauffeur). 


The only repairs which I have had to have 
attended to, were a defective radiator, which you 
replaced for me free of cost early after purchase, 
and a new pin and bushing to near side front 
steering, which I had done in London. As my 
cost for repairs for 20,269 miles has been £1 55., 
this fact, I think, speaks for itself how your 
cars are made, and I have recommended them 
to many of my friends. 


Yours faithfully, 
F. TREVOR DAVYS. 


THE ROVER COMPANY, Ltd., Meteor Works, 


The Dunlop Company founded 
the Pneumatic Tyre Industry. It 


gives employment to thousands of 
British workpeople. It will con- 


By appointment 
motor tyre manu- 


facturers to H.M. | you by your support can help it. 
King George V. Meh RE de P 


tinue to do so even more, and 


Foreign tyres mean foreign profit. 


THE DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., FOUNDERS OF THE PNEUMATIC TYRE INDUSTRY, COVENTRY. 
Aston Cross, Birmingham ; 14, Regent Street, London, S.W. ; 
ParinerdaRue adi Colonsle Moller 59-61, New Oxford Street, and 16, Lord Edward Street, 
DUNLOP SOLID TYRES FOR HEAVY COMMERCIAL VEHICLES. London, W.C. Dublin. 


AUTUMN and WINTER OVERCOATS 


should be purchased from 


PRATT?’S||KENNETH DURWARD 


for COATS of DISTINCTION, QUALITY, 
f p USEFULNESS, and VALUE. 


L A; v = F 
P E R FEC | O N S Pp | RI f é E A LARGE SELECTION in all sizes and textures 
Jos ‘ wt Ready for IMMEDIATE WEAR OR TO ORDER. 


Enjoys the full 
confidence of the 
War Office and the 
Admiralty, who are 
using it in enormous 
quantities. 


The “D.8. Aintree-- coat. 
The most comfortable Travelling 
Coat extant. Made in my new 

Fleeces, etc. 


REGULATION : 
BRITISH WARM The ‘Aintree’? Conduit Coat. NEW SUITINGS 


A perfectly balanced, easy-fitting 


The “S.B,"’ Lounge Suit. 
A very smart and comfortable 
Suit for Town, Country, and 
Holiday wear. In my new 
Angolas,Cheviots, Homespuns, 
Flannels, etc. 


Verb. Sap.! 


Anglo - American 36, Queen Anne’s Gate, 


Lined Fleece. Coat. Distinctive in appearance For Town and 
Oil Company, Westminster, S.W. Ready to wear or to order. and thoroughly weatherproof, Country Wear. 
’ 46 i- is a garment of unapproach- 5 5 
ms. able excellence for general use. From 43 Guineas. 


ULSTER HOUSE, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W. 


DEE TATE E Fe 


The Order of St. John’s Ambulance War 
Service. 

VERYTHING that is undertaken 
by the ancient Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem’ is characterised by 
extreme practicability as well as 

by thoughtfulness and kindness. This 
order has always preferred deeds to words, 
and its traditions are being nobly carried 
out to-day by the widespread work in con- 
nection with the war that is thrown out 
on a hundred different lines, all converg- 
ing into a fine strong mesh at St. John’s 
Gate. Funds are urgently needed to meet 
the constant requests for hospital orderlies 
and trained nurses, as well as for the 
equipment of houses lent as convalescent 
homes. A West-end office of St. John 
has been opened at Countess Grosvenor’s 
house at 35, Park Lane, where any infor- 
mation regarding the work that is now 
being done may be obtained. Letters, 
however, with cheques should be sent to 
the secretary of the Order of St. John at 
St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, E.C. 
* * * 


A Practical Ambulance Department. 
[tis pleasant to be able to record the 

fact that there were over 25,000 
men of the St. John’s Ambulance Bri- 
gade in the United Kingdom at the 
outbreak of the war, very many of 
whom have offered to do Red Cross 
service with the expeditionary force ; 
450 left for the front to assist the 
Army Medical Corps, 2,300 are at 
present taking the place of the 
latter in army hospitals at home, 
thus relieving the army hospital 
orderlies for service at the 3% 
front. In addition some are @ — 
held in readiness for service WY 
at the direction of the War 
Office, and 1,200 of the brigade were 
mobilised for the navy, and are now 
serving in naval hospitals and hospital 
ships. As will be recalled her Majesty 
the Queen is president of the Order 
of St. John’s Committee of Ladies. It 
is likewise interesting to note that the 
Queen’s Canadian Military Hospital has 
been offered through the 
Order of St. John to the 
War Office and has been 
accepted, and that two dis- 
tinguished medical men who 
are Canadians, Sir William 
Osler and Mr. Donald 
Armour, have undertaken 
the organisation and equip- 
ment. Neither must it be 
forgotten that hundreds of 
lectures on nursing and first 
aid are now being given in 
London and all over the country 
by this ancient order. From even 
these few facts it will be seen 
that the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem is again striving to 
emulate the work of the order in 
ancient times, and with the British Red 
Cross Society and the St. Andrew’s Ambu- 
lance Association is one of the divisions of 
the Red Cross of Great Britain officially 
recognised by the War Office. All sending 
donations will, therefore, have the pleasure 
of knowing that their money will be laid 
out to the very best advantage, and that 
it will be of real assistance to those 
wounded when, defending their country. 

tt * ey 

Coats of the Russian Character. 
“The advent of the cold weather has 

made women realise that they can 
no longer postpone replenishing their 


wardrobes. As daily brighter and brighter 
news comes from the theatre of war they 
are able to do so with a certain amount of 
cheerfulness. Indeed, it mav be stated 
that the tide has turned in our favour, and 
as a consequence business has revived, 
and this is likewise reflected in the larger 
audiences at the theatres and music-halls. 
During the past three weeks the dresses 


GERGEANT - 


A BECOMING WINTER COAT 


Of black pony skin outlined with a flounce 
of the same with semi-fitting back. The 
sleeves are inset, finished with gauntlet 
cuffs, the coat having deep revers. The 
scheme is completed with an ermine cravat 
and muff. At the Wholesale Fur Co.’s 


and accessories that were ordered in Paris 
and the neighbourhood ere the commence- 
ment of the war have arrived in London. 
They had been delayed owing to the 
difficulties encountered in transit. There 
is a delightful air of simplicity about these 
modes that is altogether charming. Now 


il 
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By M. E. 
Brooke. 


it is rather interesting to notice that the 
Russian coat had been revived in a de- 
cidedly modified form ere we thought that 
we should be allied with Russia. Natur- 
ally it will now be worn, and will be a 
pretty compliment to our allies. A new 
idea in this respect is to have the coat a 
contrasting colour to the skirt. For in- 
stance, an ultra-smart model had a quite 
plain black velvet skirt of a comfortable 
walking length, the coat 
being cerise, bordered 
with black fox. The hat 
that accompanied this 
had a certain suggestion 
of military form in its 
outline and was carried 
out in black velvet with 
a doublure of cerise, the 
brim softened with black 
fox. 

* * * 
The Vogue for Velvet. 
Another original and 

attractive idea is 
the Eton coat, from 
which falls a deep 
basque, which is neatly 
pleated, although it must 
be confessed that it is 
more often slightly 
draped. As a matter 
of fact the basques ex- 
tend to the hem of the 
skirts and have the 
appearance of a tunic. 
These coats are very 
economical as they can be worn with a 
great variety of skirts. Again, their aspects 
can be metamorphosed by waistcoats; of 
this accessory a special feature is being 
made. Furthermore, the sash occupies a 
prominent réle and is arranged some inches 
below the waist-line. The tight-fitting 
coats have passed into the realm of things 
forgotten, the new models being all semi- 
fitting, some having clusters of pleats at 
the side below the belt or sash. Clusters 
of pleats on the skirt are a novelty that has 
much to commend it. Generally 
speaking the fashions for the coming 
season are characterised by good 
taste and are of a far more solid 
nature than we have been accus- 
tomed to for some time. Velvet is 
making a bid for favour, and as 
there is nothing more becoming it 
is safe to predict that it will have a 
lengthened period of prosperity. 

* * * 


The Empire Waist Line. 
n striking contrast to the elon- 
gated waist-line in the tailor- 
mades is the Empire waist-line that 
is noticeable in the house frocks. 
The consensus of opinion is that 
in the near future the modes of the 
Empire period will be revived. 
Surely there is nothing more graceful. 
Quaint little corsages that just cover the 
bust-line, supplemented with long tunics 
that reach nearly to the hem of the skirt, 
are to be encountered in the salons of the 
maitres couturiéres. As the tunics have 
a shortening effect, doubtless presently the 
tunics and skirts will be amalgamated and 
a slight train added. Black santoy, a 
material which is a cross between a silk 
and a satin and wears remarkably well, 
was the fabricating medium of a dress in 
which the distinguishing feature was the 
Empire waist-line. The quaint little cor- 
sage and the long tight-fitting sleeves were 
of black velvet, the scheme completed with 
a diminutive vest of snow-white muslin. 
(Continued on p. iv) 
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Now Proceeding at Peter Robinson’s, Oxford St. 


FIRST SHOW 


Of Autumn and Early Spring Fashions 
Mantles—Furs——-Blouses—Costumes-—M illinery—and the New 


ROYAL WORCESTER rittixc CORSETS 


It is characteristic 
of the enterprise and 
resources of the 
RoOyAL WORCESTER 
CorsET Co. that, 
notwithstanding 
great international 
difficulties, theirnew ,1f 
models — all duly 
authenticated-—have 
not been seriously fj 
delayed. We take ® 
particular pleasure } 
in featuring these | 
New Models at our 
Fashion Show, and 
we can _ promise 
ladies many dis- 
tinctly clever designs 
and new features, all 
conducing to more 
beautiful dress gf 
effects and greater (jj 
freedom of move- 


MIRROR’S 


THE 
| SECRET. 


Phe g, iz 


coloured broché, 
READY. White Coutil, 21/-. model 876, 22/6 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


Peter Robinson, Lid., Oxford Street, London, W. 


ment. pees : : 
NEW AGES S ne : j We ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
CATALOGUE eet ene, ho i TH UNUBTAINABLE ELSEWHERE 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED TD 
CREATE PAPER BALANCE 
FOR THE FIGURE THROUGH 
CHANGING PRUPORTIUNS 
ANO IS CAPABLE OF 
THE NECESSARY EX- 
PANSIUN WITHOLT AE- 
MUVAL OF ANY FAST- 
ENING. MANY DESIGNS 
FOR DAY OR EVENING 
WEAR 

A HECOMING AFTERNOON 
GUWN OF BLACK TAFFETAS 
WITH UNDER BOUIGE AND 
SLEEVES OF ‘RUMAN 
STAIME” MEDIC! COLLAR 
ANU VEST OF FINE WHITE 
MUSLIN. WAITE FOR 
ILLUSTHATED CATALOGUE 


(22 GNS. 


Hot Water—Always Ready 


le all cases of sickness, the value 

of really hot water ready to 
hand at any hour of the day or 
night is inestimable. Every nursing 
home, hospital or private house 
should have a gas water heater 
fitted and so save labour and secure 
an ever-ready hot water supply at 
little cost. 


BA "TCORSE 
LAYETTE TL INGEN © LONDONTBELTS 


The British| } 
Commercial] jj 
Gas Assocta- 
tion, 47, Vic- 


toric, Street ii é 3 ¥ : i Service Boots 


London,S.W 
EN training for active ser- 
vice require, above all 
else, stout and comfort- 


able boots. For solid, 
hard wear and sheer comfort, 
Delta brown boot, No, 205, cannot 
be surpassed. The boot is in the 
regular Delta stock and supplied 
immediately by agents in all towns 
at the same price as before the war. 


Letters: 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta and 
Lotus Shoes 


Delta 19/9 


1051 Brown Uppers, Strong Soles 
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THE WAR AND FASHION—cont. 


Modestly Priced Furs. 
After the past few weeks of depression 
we have settled down to comparative 
optimism and calm. Our hopes are daily 
rising as the news ccmes in from the 
fighting lines and we realise that the war 
will be a matter of months rather than 
years. It is pleasant to be able to record 
the fact that in the salons of the Whole- 
sale Fur Company, 201, Regent Street, W., 
there is a splendid assortment of furs at 
remarkably moderate prices. Pictured on 
the preceding page is a very becoming 
coat of black pony skin—it is cut smartly 
away in front, the back being loose fitting— 
and of this one can become the possessor 
for 64 guineas. Then the pretty little 
ermine cravat is modestly priced at £2 2s. 
A peltry whose length of life is well-nigh 
unending is wolf, so an admirable invest- 
ment is a set of 
this for 54 guineas. 
Neither must it be 
forgotten one-skin 
fox necklets in a 
variety of styles 
are 3 guineas. As 
the weather-wise 
are predicting an 
exceptionally 
severe winter a 
few words must be 
said en passant 
regarding this 
firm’s fur - lined 
coats for 5 guineas. 
They are well 
tailored and are 
provided with a 
handsome fur 
collar. Again, it 
must be mentioned 
that all fur work 
is here done by 
British men and 
women, and that 
a special feature 
is made of fur 
repairs and altera- 
tions. 
* * 
Smart Riding 


Habits. 
“The wheel of 
fashion _re- 
volves very slowly 
in the realm of 
riding habits, the 
most important 
feature of all being 
excellence of cut. 
As every. one 
acknowledges, 
those for which 
Harrods of the 
Brompton Road, 
S.W., are respon- 
sible are perfect in 
every respect and are obtainable from 
£6 6s.; the astride habits, however, are 
from £7 7s. Ultra smart is the model 
pictured on this page carried out in dark 
grey whipcord with the latest apron skirt, 
while the coat is provided with a single 
seam in the centre of the back and is 
quite loose fitting. The child’s habit—or 
rather coat, breeches, and gaiters—is also 
of whipcord, the coat being cut away in 
front, which makes it look very smart in 
the saddle. A few words must be said en 
passant regarding the new breeches-skirt, 
which-is as suitable for walking as for 
riding. There is a row of buttons from 
the waist to the hem on either side in 
front which when unfastened increases the 
width of the skirt considerably.. A fact 
worth remembering now that so many are 


contemplating returning to India is that this 
firm specialises in tropical-weight habits. 
* * 

For the Children. 
‘There is likewise an infinite variety of 

serviceable frocks for schoolgirls at 
Harrods’. A new material that is exten- 
sively employed for the fashioning of these 
dresses may best be described as frieze- 
serge, as it partakes of the best qualities of 
both and wears remarkably well. A really 
well-tailored coat and skirt carried out in 
it for a girl of fifteen is £4 4s., the colours 
being navy blue, green, saxe, and heliotrope; 
then there are blue serge coats and skirts 
for girls from eight years of age from 
47s. 6d. All interested in the subject 
should write at once for the profusely 
illustrated catalogue as it will be sent 
gratis and post free on application. 


SMART RIDING ATTIRE 


At Harrods’ 


Britain’s Business Motto. 
uring the great war the efforts being 
made by leading houses of business 
to continue “‘ business as usual” deserve 
every possible support. Nevertheless cer- 
tain economies must be effected, and the 
question to be considered is—in what 
direction can economy best be effected ? 
In almost every mind the answer will readily 
occur, ‘‘ Dress.” Whilst the greatest econo- 
mies may be effected in dress and house- 
hold furnishings the arts of the up-to-date 
dyer and cleaner render sacrifice of com- 
fort or appearance unnecessary. Campbell 
of Perth, the house with a century’s expe- 
rience, will so efficiently dye light gar- 
ments warmer shades for autumn wear 
or dry-clean last year’s clothing. which has 
been laid aside that the wardrobe is re- 


lv 


plenished at trifling cost. Men’s suits and 
overcoats are so successfully treated that 
it is difficult to distinguish them from new. 
Equally perfect methods are applied to 
curtains, carpets, and other household 
furnishings. Our advice to readers is to 
write direct to the Perth dye works, Perth, 
for descriptive handbook with price list 
and full particulars of their numerous 
departments. They will also give address 
of nearest branch or agency, of which they 
have more than 5,000 throughout Great 
Britain. 
* * * 

The Beauty of Women. 
“The beauty of a woman and the beauty 

of a flower are the gifts of Nature, 
and as a consequence we should do every- 
thing to preserve this charm. We must 
look frankly at the matter from this point 
of view and agree 
that even during 
this time of stress 
it is well worth 
while to practise 
the methods ad- 
vocated by that 
clever beauty 
specialist, Madame 
Helena Rubin- 
stein, the Maison 
de Beauté Valaze, 
24, Grafton Street, 
W. Sufferers from 


a greasy — skin 
should at once 
order a _ pot of 
Valaze, 2s. 6d.; 


Beauty Grains, 2s. ; 
and Liquidine, 
5s. 6d. Used in 
accordance’ with 
the directions that 
accompany them 
these preparations 
will last from two 
to. three months. 
Those whom 
nature has en- 
dowed with a dry 
skin will derive 
the greatest benefit 
from Valaze used 
in conjunction with 
Emalline or An- 
thosoris, 3s. 6d. 
—very economical 
to use—and Skin 
Tonic, 4s. 6d. The 
Bleaching Cream 
acts like magic on 
a neck that has 
become brown or 
discoloured from 
sunburn or other 
causes, and is ob- 
tainable for 5s. 6d. 
a bottle. A verit- 
able boon to women who are pale is crushed 
rose leaves as it imparts that delicate tinge 


-upon the cheeks that is not in the least 


suggestive of a make up. There can be 
no two opinions that Madame Rubinstein’s 
powders are of exalted merit, the consti- 
tuents varying according to the character 
of the skin for which they are required. 
* % * 

A Welcome Gift. 
Messts: Major Drapkin and Co. have laid 

100,000 cigarettes aside for the con- 
sumption of wounded soldiers in the hos- 
pitals. This was arranged with the Red 
Cross Society, and the cigarettes are sup- 
plied duty paid in parcels to whatever 
hospital they are needed... Scots Greys 
brand are supplied for the officers, and 
Crayol for the men. 
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For inserting Dog Advertisements the 
charge for twenty-four words or under 
is 2s. 6d., and 1d. per word after. 


If Advertisements include an Illustration 
there will be an additional charge of 5s. 
for the production of the block. 


ULL TERRIER DOGS.—Six 


months. Well-trained companions (see 
review of kennel). Sire champion. One already 
winner. Prices £4 and £7 (cheap). Their mother 
(winner Crufts), very gentle, suit lady, £5 (bar- 
gain).—Miss Kitcuinc, Markyate, Dunstable. 


EKINGESE.—Lovely rich red 
Puppies with jet black masks, by 
well-known winning sires. From 3 Guineas. 
—Mrs. Brasazon, 10, Windsor Road, Forest 
Gate, London. 


OR SALE, at Moderate Prices.— 

Beautiful little prize-bred DACHSHUNDS, 
four months old. Bitches 30s., Dogs £2 10s. 
One-third of profits to be given’ to Red Cross 
Fund.—Apply Mrs. Spencer, The Cottage, 
Worcester Park, Surrey. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BEepForp.—Toy Bull Terriers make excellent 
pets but are at present not very easy to procure. 
I could give you the names of one ortwo people 
that specialise in them, but this is, of course, 
against our rules. An advertisement in our 
paper would put you intouch withthem. When 
purchasing be very careful that you do not buy 
a deaf dog. Many of these little things are stone 
deaf. Also avoid an apple-headed one. 


Novice.—Whippets ‘are about the cheapest 
dogs you can buy. They are becoming increas- 
ingly popular and you are not right in thinking 
that they are delicate dogs. My experience has 
always been that the less they are pampered the 
better they do. Recollect that a whippet with 
bad legs ought never to be looked at for a 
moment. Straight legs and good feet are abso- 
lutely essential. 


Perfect Comfort. 


The ideal Lounge, combining 
luxurious comfort with elegance 
and durability. 


Prices according to length of seat— 


23 >in ee /n 230 IN. 93)1n. ee SOI ; 
23/- 27/- 30/- 33/- 36/-' 


Packed Free. 


Send for Patterns of Coverings to 


MINTY, 


44, High St., OXFORD. 


Costumes 


but 


Boots for Officers 


OR service abroad or training at 
home, marching in the rain, 
through wet grass and swampy 

ground or splashing about a wet camp, 
Lotus 358A is invaluable. The boot is 
absolutely waterproof, and will keep 
the feet dry through the worst of 
weathers. 

It is in the regular Lotus range 

and can be had as soon as required, 
from agents in all towns. 


Letters: 


Lotus Ltd. Stafford 


Makers of Lotus and Delta 
Boots and Shoes 


The Regent St House % Peter Robinson L4 


announces the First Display of Autumn Fashions. 


at 


R.S. “B 


moderate London prices. 


Lotus 35/- 


Brown Uppers, Veldtschoon Soles 


DHE - TATEER 


true Parisian Style, 


Ae very last word from 
Paris finds expression in 
our splendid collection 

of Day and Evening Gowns, 
Coats and Skirts and Mantles 
—the Styles being 
very smart, yet most 
practical. Ladies 
may have any of the 
new, original Models 
copied exactly by our 
expert Parisian de- 
signers and _ fitters, 
and made up in our 
own workrooms at 
astonishingly low 
prices. 


R.S. “AUDLEY.”— 
Smart inexpensive After- 
noon Dress made in soft 
striped cashmere, plain 
cashmere, and soft cloth. 
The skirt is made with 
a new long pleated tunic, 
edged with fur. Bodice 
trimmed fur, and finished 
with vest and roll collar 
of soft ivory satin. 
Available in all shades; 
lined silk 


Also in black. 94/6 


R.S. “ BERKELEY.”— 
Inexpensive and useful 
Evening Gown in good 
quality soft satin. Skirt 
made with new double 
tunic, edged crystal 
fringe, caught at one side 
with rose. Bodice of pale 
flesh ninon and silver 
lace draped with satin: 
fastened on shoulder 
with rose. . In all evening 


colours and 
black andwhite. 98/6 


To win a complexion fresh 
and fair as a flower. defend it 
against sun, wind and rain by daily 
using POMEROY DAY CREAM 

hich restores its youthful 
delicacy and keeps it soft and 


fragrant. POMEROY DAY, >~_ 
CREAM is the chosen ' 5 


beauty aid of ladies @egoms 
in the highest eS 


circles of Society. 


S vases at 2/6 & SI: 


Pomeroy yey 


DAY CREAM 
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FAMOUS REGIMENTS—continued. 


another 600 miles of a region of lakes, rivers, 
and forest practically unexplored and trackless, 
and after six weeks of incessant toil on August 24 
reached Fort Garry (now Winnipeg), which was 
the headquarters of the rebel forces. Wolseley 
pushed on with the 1st Battalion in fifty boats 
and took them completely by surprise, and thus 
the rebellion collapsed. In 1878 the 2nd Battalion 
formed part of the 1st Brigade, which upon the 
outbreak of the Afghan War was directed upon 
Kandahar, and then marched to Kabul and took 
a prominent part in the fighting at Ahmed Khel. 
In July Ayub Khan defeated a British force at 
Maiwand and besieged General Primrose in 
Kandahar.. The battalion was selected to form 
part of the relief force of 10,000 men which left 
Kabul under Sir Frederick Roberts, and which on 
arriving at Kandahar routed Ayub Khan. 


n 1879 the 3rd Battalion was ordered to South 
Africa to take part in the Zulu War. They 
remained in South Africa after the war and were 
quartered at Pietermaritzburg when in January, 
1881, the Boers invaded Natal. They formed 
part of the small force under Major-General 
Sir George Colley which advanced and attacked 
the Boers at Laings Nek. 
* * * 
[2 Egypt they fought at Kassassin and Tel-el- 
Kebir, and two years later, under General 
Sir Redvers Buller, an old officer of the 60th, 
they took part in and defeated the Dervishes 
at El Teb and afterwards at Tamai. The 1st 
and 4th Battalions while in India took part in 
the Hazara Campaign, Manipur Expedition, in 
the battle of the Malakand, as well as in the 
Chitral Expedition. 


n the South African War the 60th were busily 
engaged. They were at Talana and at the 
Defence of Ladysmith; at Spion Kop, where the 
3rd_ Battalion by a bold and vigorous stroke 
carried single-handed the famous Twin Peaks, 
considered one of the most notable feats of the 
war. Indeed, in one capacity and another the 
King’s Royal Rifles were represented in every 
important engagement during the war and earned 
further laurels for their distinguished regiment. 
Now the King’s Royal Rifles are in France. 
That they have shown their old courage and 
initiative is not to be doubted. That they have 
not quailed is shown by their heavy losses. 
Never have they fought in a more righteous 
cause, and already and in the future we can 
rest assured that our enemies will: find them 
Celer et Audax. 


ARTISTIC COLOUR PRINTS 


of Famous Pictures after Old & Modern Masters 


(Forty-one Different Subjects). 


THE MOSTPERFECT TOILET PAPER EVER PRODUCE 


NOVIO = 


the best and most economical. Costs but little more than the cheap 
makes and the rolis contain more than double the quantity- 
ein ENGLAND by ENGLISH firm employing ENGLISH labour. 


The Reproductions are printed in size 16 inches, and are artistically mounted 
under grey mounts, with hand-drawn wash-line borders. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST ON APPLICATION. 
Mounted Complete, 3/6 each. | Unmounted Copies, 2/6 each. 


Of all Art Dealers, or from the Printers and Publishers, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd. (‘‘P” Dept.), East Harding Street, London, E.C. 


SpE, 


New Book of “Wy 


INEXPENSIVE 


, 
Ye 4 


TAILOR - MADE eae foc 
SHIRTS ee 


Application 


NEW AND EXCLUSIVE DE- 
SIGNS PRODUCED ENTIRELY 
IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS. 


economies must be effected, 


To keep the staff fully em- and in no way can this be 
loyed at thi itical iod : 
Wo RAS veut oa prone better accomplished than by 


to the lowest minimum. » 


tury’s experience. Every garment 
treated by their perfect processes 
of cleaning and 
turned with its original freshness 


dyeing is re- 


of beauty, spotlessness, and 


shapely grace fully restored. 
Write for free Handbook con- 
taining useful information, 
with Price List and address 
of nearest Branch. 


“BERYL.”—Spun Silk Shirt, 
broad str pes, fastens in front 
with large Pear! Buttons, Colours, 
Sky and White, Pink and White, 
Grey and White, and Green and 


White. Sizes 13 to 12/9 


142 inches. Price 


“DINAH.”’—Smart British Si'k 


Sports Shirt, tailor cut. Can 
be had in several colourings. 
Sizes 


13 to 144 
| cet inches, Price 1 0/9 
When ordering please state size required. 


JOHN BARKER & COMPANY, Lo. 
KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


¢ PERTH 
DYE WorkKS 


THE PRICE OF 


5 ne ‘ 
CURES EVERY SKIN ILLNES 
SOLD BY ALL BRITISH CHEMISTS 
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Out of doors or indoors, working or playing, ‘‘ Three Nuns’’ 
tobacco will bring you an intense and lasting satisfaction. It is 
a mixture that possesses a rich yet delicate flavour such as 
is found in some rare old wines, and every pipe - smoker 
delights in its pleasant fragrance and remarkable coolness. 


A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell & Son, 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 


“King’s Head” is similar but stronger. 


BOTH ARE OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 


PER 63d. oz. 


“THREE NUNS” CIGAREVTES 
MEDIUM, 3d. for 105s, 


Improvised Methods ||| WIND SHELTER! 
of Aid in the Field, PORTABLE WATTLED HAZEL HURDLES 


USEFUL EVERYWHERE. 


For the Use of Voluntary Aid Detachments oe an 2 Git. x3 fie 15/6 doz: 
and Members of the Territorial (<a ee 6ft.x4ft  ... 20/- doz. 
Royal Army Medical Corps. : = =4 Banna’ SORLORRING GraKees 


By H. MACKAY, M.D., T.D., Col. R.A.M.C.T., 


Assistant Director of Medical Services—Wessex Division. 


5 ft. to 6 ft. long, 2/- doz. 


CASH WITH ORDER. FREE ON RAIL, 


HURDLES, Ltd., Station Place, LETCHWORTH 


WITH TWO DIAGRAMS and 81 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Price 1s 6d net By Post Is 8d RELIEF FOR TIRED AND SWOLLEN FEET GUARANTEED, BY USERS OF 


“FOOT BALM” 


Price 5s. 6d. 
SMALLER SHOES CAN BE WORN IN COATFORT. 
MRS. NELSON, 15, HANOVER STREET, W. Telephone : 2843 Mayfair, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Lrtp., East Harding Street, London, E.C.; 
and 2, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


THIS GOUPON-INSURANCE-TIGKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


£2 ooo WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 86 to 44, Moorgate St., London, E.C., to the legal personal 
9 


representative of the bona fide holder of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's 

passenger train in which such holder is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. 

Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
(a) That death result within one month after the accident. (6) that such holder's usual signature shall have been written in ink or pencil, in the space proyided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the accident 
be given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in London within fourteen days after its occurrence, (d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the same by 
the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week of issue only, 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the “ OcEAN AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, LiMiTED, Act, 1890,"" Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they 
are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 
The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a premium under section 33 of the Act. A print of the Act canbe seen at the Principal Office of the Corporation. 


Week of issue. from September 30, 1914. SERIE UV E sorerscccinccwccsccrketeanten cotaeak cobannteeecescesaebeeebeensateesentbes We vasanasacitecnenvee 
Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advanee, either direct to the Publisher, or to a Newsagent, are not reauired to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticxet, 


but will be held covered under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to this effect be obtained in respect of each period 
of subscription. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope, accompanied by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 


THE OGEAN AGCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Ltd., 36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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| IMPORTANT PRIVATE SALE 


Hich- class Second- Rani and Antique Furniture, 


Carpets, Plate, Linen, Pictures, Pianos, &c., &c., 
To the Value of over £500,000. 


MUST. BE SOLD ENTIRELY~ WITHOUT (RESERVE. 


ENTIRE CONTENTS OF A LARGE WEST END CLUB 


REMOVED FROM ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W., 
ANY ARTICLE MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, and, 


FOR CONVENIENCE OF SALE. 
if desired, CAN REMAIN Stored Free, 


and payment made when delivery required, or will be PACKED FREE AND DELIVERED,OR SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


98 COMPLETE BEDROOMS. 


Comprising 16 well made solid oak bedroom suites com- 
plete £3 17s. Gd.; solid oak bedsteads to match, complete 
16s, 6d.; handsome china toilet services, from 3s, 6d.; large 
bedroom and other carpets, from 7s, 6d.; 14 well made 
solid walnut bedroom suites, complete 5 g§.;. massive 
black and brass mounted bedsteads, full size, complete 
with spring mattresses, at 25s,; three very handsome 
design white’ enamel bedroom suites of Louis XIV. style 
at £5 15s,; four well-made large solid oak bedroom suites 
at £6 17s. 6d.; four very artistic Sheraton design inlaid 
mahogany bedroom suites at £7 15s.; three artistic large 
solid walnut bedroom suites at £9 17s, 6d.; Several fine 
Old English gents.’ wardrobes, fitted ‘sliding trays and 
drawers, from “$3 15s.; several fine bow-front and other 
chests of drawers, from 37s. 6d.; old Queen Anne and 
other tallboy chests, from 6 §§,} six very choice inlaid 
mahogany bedroom suites, 13 gs.; elaborate all-brass 
Sheraton stvle bedsteads with superior spring mattresses 
complete, 45s,; choice Chippendale design bedroom suites, 
12 gs.; Chippendale design bedsteads to match ; Queen 
Anne design solid mahogany bedroom suites, £14 14s.; 
all-brass square tube full-size bedsteads with superior 
spring mattress, at £3 17s. 6d.; costly Chippendale 
design mahogany bedroom suite, 16 gs.; costly inlaid 
satinwood bedroom suites, £45; panelled satinwood bed- 
stead to match, 9 gs, 


DINING-ROOMS, SMOKING-ROOMS, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Several fine quality real Turkey carpets about g ft. by 
12 ft. from £4 17s. 6d.; real Turkey rugs at 17s. 6d.; 
massive carved oak sideboard, £5 15s.; overmantel fitment 
to match, £2 10s.; extending dining table to match, 
£2 17s. 6d.: ; two elegantly- carved armchairs and six small 
ditto to match, £6 15s,; elegant Queen Anne design side- 
board, fitted drawers, cupboards, etc., £7 15s, ; set of eight 


QOuéen Anne design dining-room chairs, comprising two 
large carved chairs and six smaller ditto, £7 15s.; oval 
extending Queen Anne design dining table £4 10s.; Queen 
Anne design mantel mirror to match, 42s,; 18 luxurious 
Chesterfield settees, £2 15s,; luxurious lounge easy chairs 
to match at £1 10s.; magnificently carved grandfather 
clocks ; fine tone upright piano, £7 15s.; a magnificent 
instrument by George Brinsmead, 12 gs.; and an excep- 
tionally fine small grand piano, £25, equal to new. 
Several sets of complete old English table glass from 
£4 15s.; four oak American roll-top desks at £3 15s.; 
and many other items too numerous to mention here. 


DRAWING-ROOMS AND ANTE-ROOMS. 


Nineteen elegant design large Axminster bordered 
carpets from 3 gs.; elegant design suite, comprising luxu- 
riously sprung sette with two lounge easy chairs and four 
oceasional chairs, cover. J rich Paris silk tapestry, £9 15s. ; 
very elegant Louis XIV. design china cabinet to match, 
£6 15s. ; choice centre table, 21s.; and Louis XIV. design 
overmantel 35s, 3 elaborately carved and guilt Louis Seize 
design suite of seven pieces, including settee, 12 gns. com- 
plete; white enamelled French cabinets; Vernis Marten 
painted tables, escritoires, etc.; the satinwood decorated 
china cabinet, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, £14 14s.; satinwood 
decorated centre table, £2 10s.; satinwood decorated 
overmantel, £3 10s.; costly satinwood decorated suite, 
covered choice brocade gobelin blue silk, £16 16s. 


Also BED and TABLE LINEN, Carpets, 
Draperies, &c. 


SILVER and SHEFFIELD PLATE, &c., &c. 


Five full-sized billiard tables from 30 gs, complete 
with all accessories. Billiard dining-table, three iron 
safes, and thousands of other items impossible to mention 
here, including two nearly new motor cars. 


Curtains, 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE (G), ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS, NOW READY. 
SENT ANYWHERE POST FREE. 


THE FURNITURE & FINE ART DEPOSITORIES, Lta. 


48 to 50, PARK STREET, UPPER STREET, ISLIi \TON, LONDON, N. 


The following Number Motor Buses pass Park Street, Islington : 
*PHONE 3472 NORTH. 


Grana Prix, 
Diploma of Honour and 


Business Hours :—Open every day, 
9 till 9; except Saturdays, 
when we Close at 1. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF-A- 


‘gold Medals, Paris Exhibition, r912, CENTURY 
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‘Nos. 4, 19, 43, 43a, and 30. 


By Royal epost 


to H.M. the King of Spain. 


Cab fares refunded to all purchasers. 


Grand Prix 
and Gold Medals. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE..—We have NO 
WEST ENDe Branches, neither are we 
connected with ANY OTHER DEPOSI- 
TORIES. Our ONLY ADDRESS is as 
above. 


L. LEWIS, Manager. .- 
International Exhibition,Rome 1912. 
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